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Much of the work of the clinical psychologist has had to do 
with measurement of capacities, abilities and aptitudes by 
means of a variety of psychometric instruments. It has been 
assumed that such procedures revealed maximal potentials and 
that on the basis of these, adequate predictions for prognoses 
could be made. In many instances, however, in consideration 
of the individual case, it becomes apparent that the variety of 
total scores as a basis of prediction does not correlate with 
actual observation of the individual in question There would 
seem to be more to be gained, from many psychometric proced- 
ures for measuring mental capacities, than simply a final total 
score. Sub-test patterns which reveal relative degrees of var- 
ious aspects of capacity can be discerned in so-called pattern 
analyses. 

Immediately, one might say that the predictions prove to 
be erroneous, not because the total scores or even pattern 
analyses of tests of mental capacity are inadequate, but because 
other factors in the total personality have been ignored. The 
factors, of course, are motivation and affective experience. 

It is contended that although we might take a viewpoint 
of psychological behavior concerning the psychological meaning- 
fulness of the situation to an individual at a given time, the 
various forces influencing the individual will be, at least in part, 
affected by his capacity, or by specific deficits in his capacity. 

The purpose of this case study is to demonstrate “mental 
deficit” as revealed by psychometric instruments, and, to infer 
the relationship of that mental deficit to the total personality 
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functioning in the life situation. Obviously, the motivational, 
affective and treatment aspects of this case have not been con. 
sidered here, excepting as they are implicit. 

The problem presented upon admission of Sam to The 
Training School was one of lack of occupational adjustment, and, 
delinquency sufficient to have precipitated court charges and a 
suspended sentence under the custody of the father. Initial 
impression of the case suggested a complex of factors related to 
the boy’s faulty adjustment. During the early developmental 
period the boy had experienced difficulties in conjunction with 
strained parental relations. His school record was not good. 
Later his occupational record was poor, and delinquencies were 
beginning to occur. There had been fairly current changes in 
the home relationships. The general picture appeared to be one 
of a boy experiencing severe confusion with the possibility of 
strong emotional conflicts. History of the case afforded ample 
material in support of this impression. 

Sam was the only child of a woman who was 40 years of 
age at the time of his birth. Duration of labor was two days. 
The mother died shortly after child birth. The father of the 
boy had two years of college education, and was a linotype oper- 
ator. But he had not been permanently or continuously en- 
ployed since World War I, in which he was injured. 

The boy was adopted when a few weeks old by his mother’s 
sister and her husband. The adoptive mother has subsequently 
been described as neurotic, and there has been some indication 
of paranoid tendencies. The adoptive father, however, has been 
economically and socially successful. Sam was raised in the 
home of his adoptive parents for approximately fourteen years 
at which time the parents were divorced. The adoptive father 
married again after about two years. There have been two 
normal children by this marriage. Sam was included in the 
home with the new family. 

Developmentally, Sam walked about age one and a half 
years and talked about three years of age. Difficulty was first 
noted about two to three years of age when speech did not 
develop. About five and a half years of age the boy was placed 
in a private school. Reports indicate that he was recognized 
then as being retarded and maladjusted. The boy’s educational 
experience has been a succession of changes from one school to 
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another, often precipitated by the mother’s dissatisfaction. 
After about age fifteén years he was placed in public school, 
where he remained until age eighteen years, at which time he 
believed he had completed the eighth grade. In actuality he 
was unable to complete the work successfully. 

After leaving school Sam had several different jobs as 
messenger boy, stock boy, and during the war, several machine 
jobs. He was on his first job five or six months, on others for 
less time, and held none of the machine jobs for more than a 
week. Behavior difficulties began to occur during this time. 
Sam was absent from work without notice, and took things 
about the home which belonged to other members of the family. 
Finally, he was apprehended for breaking into and entering a 
house. Charges were preferred, and Sam spent several days in 
jail. He was released on suspended sentence in the custody of 
his adoptive father. Shortly after this incident at age nine- 
teen years, eleven months, Sam became a resident of the Train- 
ing School. It was the adoptive father’s hope that sufficient 
personality and occupational adjustment could be accomplished 
so that the boy would be returned to the community with suffi- 
cient independent responsibility to conform. 

During the subsequent two years of residence, Sam has 
been examined extensively with a variety of psychological 
procedures. A characteristic pattern of capacities is now 
apparent, and certain functional implications are inferred to be 
pertinent to this boy’s adjustment. 

Three administrations of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale 
with the Cottage Parent as informant have resulted in a Social 
Age of 12 to 13 years, social quotient about 60, which is 40 per 
cent retardation for life age. A fourth scale administered with 
Sam as self-informant gave an SA of 17 years, SQ 77, which was 
approximately a 20 percent retardation for life age at that time. 

Wechsler-Bellevue Test results were: Verbal score 40, 
IQ 91; Performance score 21, IQ 59; Full score 61, IQ 74. A 
scattergram analysis (using Rapaport’s designations of the sub- 
test groups) indicated that all essentially verbal sub-tests were 
well above the full scale average of sub-test weighted scores. 
Of the attention-concentration sub-tests, one was at this average 
and one was below it. The visual-motor-coordination group was 

below the average. One of the visual-organization sub-tests was 
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at the average, the other below it. The range of weighted scores 
was from 3 to 13. The vocabulary weighted score was 5 points 
above the two lowest sub-test scores, namely picture completion 
(visual-organization) and block design (visual-motor-coordina. 
tion). 

The results of the Shipley-Hartford CQ scale were: Vocab. 
ulary age 15.9 years; Abstraction age 9.4 years; Mental age 
11.7 years; Conceptual Quotient 59. 

The 1916 Stanford-Binet revealed an MA of 11.3 years and 
an IQ of 80. Basal year was V with a zero year of XVI. Lowest 
failure was mutilated pictures at VI, and highest successes were 
vocabulary, problem solving, and president and king at XIV. 
Incidentally, the only other failures below the X year level were 
5 digits forward at VII and 4 digits reversed at IX years. 

The Jastak-Bijou Wide Range Achievement Test results 
were: reading grade level, 8.5; spelling grade, 8.8; arithmetic 
grade, 5.4. On the Gates Reading Survey Test (grades 3 to 10) 
results were: vocabulary grade score, 10.7, age score, 16.3; level 
of comprehension grade score, 8.3, age score, 14.0; speed of 
reading grade score, 8.0, age score, 13.8; average grade score, 
9.0, age score 14.7. 

Non-verbal test results were: Penrose Progressive Matrices, 
median age 9.5 to 10, less than 5th percentile for life age 14 
years (test ceiling); Koh’s block test, median age 6.8 years; 
Kent-Shakow formboard score was below first decile for adult 
men; Witmer formboard, median age 7.2 years. The Stenquist 
Assembly test results were below the 10th percentile in the 
norms for white boys (low IQ), ages 10-13 years. The results 
of the Minnesota Assembly test were less than the first per- 
centile. 

Three administrations of the Heath Rail Walking test gave 
a range of scores from 99 to 112. This is average for 12-13 
year old normal boys. The Oseretsky test of Motor Proficiency 
results were: (according to categories, and in terms of motor 
age) general static, 12.0 years; dynamic manual, 10.0; dynamic 
general, 12.0; motor speed, 6.5; simultaneous movement, 4.0; 
synkinesia, 9.0. The average motor age was 8.9 years. There 
was a question of handedness. Sam said that he uses his right 
hand for writing and for eating, but throws a ball left-handed. 
In the motor speed category his left hand equaled or surpassed 
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his right in 5 of 7 items. He stated that he had never voluntarily 
or under compulsion shifted handedness. 

Anthropometric results indicated height and weight about 
average for 16 to 17 years of age. Right grip and lung capacity 
were about the 14 year average while left grip was about aver- 
age for 16 years. There was no apparent auditory defect. 
Glasses were worn for reading to accommodate for some lack 
of fusion in the right eye. 

Interview of Sam with the Buck Philo-Phobe indicated 
aspirations that could readily be identified with the father’s 
social and economical successes. Also indicated were: a shallow 
affect; lack of attachment to others excepting the father upon 
whom there is considerable dependence; ambivalence toward the 
father; dislike for the adoptive mother; conforming ethico- 
moral concepts; and rather narcissistic self-concepts. 

Summaries of the results of the TAT and the Rorschach 
(each administered by an examiner other than the writer) are 
as follows. TAT, “In summary, our interpretation suggests a 
boy who seriously lacks the capacity for normal interpersonal 
attachments, who has intense strivings for acts particularly 
hedonistic in reward and yet who has almost no faith that he 
can get away with his antisocial acts in the end. This is his 
present conflict. He dislikes his present situation (TAT was 
given shortly after admission to VTS) he wants to escape and 
satisfy his physical cravings, yet knows either through insight 
or experience that fulfillment of his desires is not tolerated by 
society and certain punishment would be forthcoming. He has 
no confidence in himself to outwit his opponents in the long run.” 


Rorschach, “In respect to intellectual level the record gives 
evidence of high-grade feeblemindedness; content is of limited 
range and shallow. An organic basis of the condition is sug- 
gested by the following signs which are said to be characteristic 
of intracranial pathology: slow average response time, repetition 
(perseveration) of crude, platitudinous whole responses. In the 
fantasy, affective, and behavioral spheres there is shown an 
infantile type of imagination, emotional confusions in dealing 
with others, and complicated by a sensuous disposition. The 
general configuration further reveals a hollow quality ambition, 
and, for the purpose of achieving unrealistic goals, persistent 
delinquent inclinations ... ” 
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An occupational interest inventory (Lee-Thorpe) indicateg 
“business” as the field of greatest interest and “natural” (agri. 
culture, and natural resources) as the field of least interest, 
The former was at the 99th percentile while the latter was a 
the first percentile. The “type of interest”, ranking highest 
according to percentile, was “computation”. 

Summarizing the psychometric results, it appears that the 
Social Age level indicates incompetence to take part independ. 
ently in the community. Categorically, occupation, socializa. 
tion, and self-direction are most limited. 

Wechsler analysis reveals relatively high “essentially 
verbal’ sub-test scores, and relatively low “visual-organization” 
and “visual-motor-coordination” sub-test scores. The range of 
weighted scores is quite wide. 

The Shipley-Hartford scale indicates limited ability for 
abstraction. This is also inferred from the results of the Koh’s 
block test and the Progressive Matrices. 

Formboard results are relatively low indicating limited 
ability for organization of space-form relations and part-whole 
relationships. 

Noticeably limited is immediate memory for digits and for 
designs. But probably the most striking deficit is Sam’s 
inability to point out the missing parts in the Binet “mutilated 
pictures” at the six year level, and the inability to complete the 
Wechsler pictures. This same lack of recognition of part-whole 
relationships was quite evident in the mechanical assembly test 
where Sam was hopelessly confounded by the requirement to 
assemble commonplace objects. This was true even of the 
safety razor. He seemed to have no comprehension of or insight 
into functional relationships of part to whole. In addition he 
appears to have a very slow initial rate of energy discharge. It 
is as if he has to wait for awhile before the energy is forthcom- 
ing for a voluntary act. 

Aside from the significance of personality organization, 
strivings, and aspirations revealed by the projective techniques 
and Philo-Phobe, the indication by the Rorshach of organic 
damage is considered important. Birth and developmental 
histories, although indicating no specfic origin of damage, con- 
tain several factors which are frequently associated with 
damage. 
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From the standpoint of personality and occupational adjust- 
ment these factors in this case must be considered: (1) the 
poy’s level of aspiration with concepts of self-satisfaction in 
pursuits that are identified with the father’s better than average 
socio-economic status; (2) the boy’s relatively high level of 
language expression and usage (superior to the typical feeble- 
minded child); (3) the relatively limited ability for visual- 
organization, particularly part-whole relationships; (4) the 
inferior motor coordination, and particularly the slow rate of 
initiating action; (5) the attachment to the father and the 
limited ability to make adequate attachments to others; (6) 
the incompatibility of the expressed occupational interests and 
the actual capacities and abilities; (7) and the present status 
of the total personality organization. 


It is believed that the results of observation in this case 
demonstrate that ultimate adjustment is contingent upon a 
condition of organic brain damage. The circumstances in the 
case indicate that other factors such as possibility of emotional 
upheavels, difficult intra-family relationships, school failure, 
delinquency, could have been considered separately or in any 


combination as possible bases of departure in efforts to aid this 
boy to better adjustment. However, it is now contended that 
the primary difficulty is a “mental deficit” which is rather 
specific. The inference here is that this particular deficit in 
mental capacity, namely severely impaired ability to “see” part- 
whole relationships, has been a determining factor in the 
present status of the total personality. And, that efforts toward 
aiding this boy have failed to the extent that this peculiarity 
of his mental functioning has not been recognized. 


In an effort to comprehend this case it might be interesting 
to imagine experiences in a world in which you observed form- 
space relationships as does the 6-7 year old; in which you 
couldn’t understand part-whole relationships as well as a 6 year 
old; but, in which you read books which are enjoyed by boys 
and girls in the upper years of junior high school or even 
higher; and, in which you were able to use the language expres- 
sion of at least a ninth grader. And, although your language 
expression was at this level you didn’t actually understand 
abstractions in language usage above those comprehended by a 
nine to ten year old child. In addition one would have to 
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imagine this experience in conjunction with the various strivings 
for affective satisfactions which are a part of being 21 years 
of age, and a result of the particular life experience this boy 
has had. 

It would seem that the means apprehended by the hoy to 
satisfy his needs and strivings would necessarily be distorted 
as a result of this apparent deficit in mental functioning. Thus 
it would appear that he can not be expected to take a place 
independently in a community. The exception to this would he 
a situation so simple that all activities were dependent upon 
perception of whole entities or upon very simple part-whole 
entities. But even then there would be the additional important 
problem of adjusting self-concept, aspirations, and affective 
satisfactions to this simple level of functioning. 





Well-ordered education for defectives aims to develop what 
strengths the children have and to forestall continual failure. 
The environmental limitations of many dull children demand 
also a better appreciation of the home and a means of consider- 
ing this in the education of the child. 


Social Work Year Book—19}1 
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An Educational Guide Suggested For Use 
With Mentally Deficient Children 


ALICE MORRISON NASH 
Director of Education, The Training School at Vineland 
New Jersey. 


PART II. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS DIVISION 


WOODWORKING: 


To make something, large or small, intricate or simple, is 
ever the desire of boys enrolled in our woodworking classes, and 
it is then that they are at their best. The total enrollment is 
one hundred and ten boys, grading from a kindergarten level of 
performance to the level of our highly skilled boys, which com- 
pares favorably with average sixth-grade work. This wide 
spread of ability means that the lessons are carefully planned 
to meet the needs of the pupils as follows. 


Primary 


a. The children promoted from the kindergarten are 
enrolled in a regular manual class where their lessons are only 
slightly advanced over what they were in the kindergarten, but 
in a manual classroom and with a different teacher they feel 
their importance and try to live up to their promotion. Crayon- 
ing designs on wood, wood tapping, making soft toys, are some 
of the lessons included in the advanced lessons. 

b. The ten to twelve life age groups are untrained in this 
subject and need the individual attention of the teacher, other- 
wise having missed the preparatory training essential to best 
results they do not get the same satisfaction out of their lessons 
as experienced by more able children. Children in the first and 
second grade brackets classify at this performance level. 
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Intermediate 


The boys reporting to the intermediate classes are gradej 
into “a” and “b” classifications. The boys in the “a” division 
are able to use all the handwork tools and are making door stops 
bird houses, simple toys, etc., while the lessons planned for the 
boys in the “b” division are slightly in advance of the plans for 
the “a” group. The “b” boys are taught to use the electric jig 
saw, and are able to make projects listed at a third and fourth 
grade level, such as lawn ornaments, more intricate toys, foot 
stools, etc. 

These boys are also instructed in the art of decorating their 
projects, and while their efforts may not be too artistic, their 
pleasure in painting little red wagons, etc. fully compensates for 
any lack of artistic ability. 


Advanced - 


The projects made by the boys reporting to the advanced 
classes show the results and value of their excellent preparatory 
training, and bookcases, magazine racks, wall hangers, lawn 
chairs and tables are typical of the work which they have con- 
pleted. 

They are able to operate the electrically driven jig saw and 
lathe intelligently, and often surprise the instructor with the 
quality of their efforts which grades from a fifth to an eighth 
grade level. The correlation of this training with the occu- 
pational set-up of the school is manifested in the repairing of 
furniture, and in the construction of new equipment such as 
tables and coat racks used in our classrooms. 

The boys grading in this advanced division of manual train- 
ing are followiu, part time school and part time occupational 
assignments, and are approaching the time when they will be 
graduated from school. Their training then will be effective in 
such occupations as have held their interest during their learn- 
ing years. 


BASKETRY: 


We have found basketry used as a basic subject, combined 
with a variety of like crafts which offer finer muscle develop- 
ment, to be excellent training for children who classify in the 
lower brackets of ability and performance. In our curriculum 
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we consider this department to be a valuable outlet for the 
children promoted from kindergarten, and for many of the 
unskilled children recently admitted to The Training School. 


At the present time forty-five primary grade children are 
enrolled in four classes reporting to the Basketry Department. 
Two of these classes, not up to the requirements of formal 
pasketry lessons, are occupied with making scrap books, assem- 
bling cut out pictures, coloring pictures, etc. These are, in 
reality, kindergarten lessons, but presented in a more advanced 
setting. 

The other two classes are being taught fundamentals, how 
to make mats using basketry materials, etc. As soon as they 
are able, their lessons are advanced in accordance with their 
ability and choice of project. 

Two classes of advanced, well trained children are learning 
new lessons consistently, and are making contributions to the 
department in the form of bright colored crepe paper baskets, 
paper flowers, vases, coat ornaments, belts, trays, etc. 

The basic basketry materials, reed and raphia, are still both 
scarce and expensive, but as we have substituted crepe paper 
for raphia and have utilized other less expensive materials, we 
feel that we have managed very well. Undoubtedly the experi- 
ments which we have made with crepe paper, different grasses, 
various donations received, shells, beads, buttons, etc. helped 
us to keep well informed in the use of many materials besides 
reed and raphia. 


WEAVING AND ALLIED SUBJECTS: 


We have found that learning to weave on approved two 
and four harness looms is a splendid type of training for senior 
school girls grading in the middle and higher brackets of 
learning. 

Well coordinated muscular control is a requirement of a 
successful operator of the looms and, as is often the case, it is 
discovered that when pupils are not up to this physical level 
when they enter the class their desire to become weavers is a 
challenge for them to exert themselves to a higher grade of 
control. This attitude combined with the exercises which the 
manipulation of the looms requires has a very beneficial effect 
upon their physical condition. 
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Viewed from the standpoint of its attractiveness as ap 
educational subject, it ranks very high as one of our mogt 
advanced and popular subjects, while the physical out-put of 
the department—well made rugs, lovely table runners, a variety 
of projects woven on the looms, and fluff-rugs made on large 
weaving frames are in keeping with the objectives of the depart- 
ment; to make training a challenge to the true abilities of the 
children with the results of making training attractive in every 
particular. 


NEEDLEWORK: 


This craft makes a very strong appeal to our older and 
younger girls alike. In fact, the little girls begin this art when 
they are learning to make their doll dresses while in the kinder. 
garten. This is the time when they learn to thread a needle and 
to take their first stitches. This interest in sewing goes on 
through the years until finally a little girl, nearly grown up, 
appears in a masterpiece which she has made, a dress for herself. 

As needlework is a well understood project, it may seem 
unnecessary to explain it briefly, yet because of the valuable 
place which it occupies in our curriculum, I am calling attention 
to the grades and plans of procedure which are followed in the 
development of this subject. 


Primary 


The children enrolled in the primary sewing classes, having 
learned while in the kindergarten some of the preparatory steps 
in sewing, are very ambitious and want at once to make some- 
thing. Usually their choice of projects is beyond their level of 
performance, and it requires tact on the part of the teacher as 
she helps them to decide upon suitable projects. A holder for 
mother is a popular choice, and meets with our idea of what a 
beginner’s project should be. 

Following this, a slightly more difficult project, such as a 
very simple type of apron, is attempted, and so the girls pro- 
gress from making clothes for a doll, a bib for a baby, etc., until 
they are ready for promotion to an elementary class. 


Intermediate 


Having covered the necessary preparatory lessons, the girls 
are now ready for more advanced training, that is; the dressing 
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of a large doll, the making of a small garment for a little girl, 
and the making of toys. All are popular lessons taught in our 
elementary classes. Promotions are achieved as the girls gain 
in their skills and techniques, and are able to perform at the 
level of the advanced classes. 


Advanced 


Enrollment in our advanced classes means that the girls 
are now ready to do practical sewing, to use a pattern in cutting 
out a simple type garment, to run a sewing machine, to hang a 
skirt and sew in sleeves, and to cover the requirements included 
in the finishing of a well made garment. 

Fancy needlework, hemstitching, embroidery, and crochet- 
ing are included in the program prepared for these advanced 
pupils, and their work could well be compared with that of 
eighth grade pupils. 


DOMESTIC ARTS: 


Our children love their assignments to the domestic arts 
department, and here they make their best adjustments to new 
routines. This situation is not surprising since before coming 
to Vineland mentally retarded children live very close to their 
mothers, helping with tasks about the home. When in the 
domestic arts classroom, a large homey room fitted with familiar 
equipment, the children feel at home especially on days when 
cooking lessons are on the agenda. 

The correlation between learning and doing is very marked 
in this department. For example, when a pupil in the classroom 
has been taught to wait upon eight people in accordance with 
approved rules and as a result is able to go into the family 
dining room and serve eight people satisfactorily, the correlation 
between training and service is very nearly perfect. 

The same correlation exists in other training procedures: 
learning to iron and ironing; learning to make a bed correctly 
and making beds; learning to preserve and helping with pre- 
serving are examples of how very enjoyable and at the same 
time correlated is the training given to the children reporting 
to this department. 

We consider that the children classifiable for training in 
this subject should have an ultimate mental level of seven years 
or better, as judgment is a requirement when performing prac- 
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tierlly every task connected with foods, dishes, sinks, stoves 
ironing, etc. For cooking lessons a high grade of ability ang 
judgment is required. 


BRUSHMAKING: 


This craft meets the needs of our primary grade boys ina 
superior way, as it teaches them the art of being both skillfy 
in the use of their finer muscles and also in the exercise of good 
judgment. Brushmaking is in reality a self-teaching lesson, as 
poorly constructed brushes, when refused because of poor work. 
manship, teach the boys a real lesson. Such a lesson is ever a 
challenge for them to improve in their brushmaking skills. 

Our brushes are issued to the store and reissued on order 
for use in The Training School. When for lack of material, as 
occasionally has occurred, brushmaking has been discontinued 
for a time, the lesson is greatly missed from our program by 
everyone concerned. 


PRINTING: 


Printing is one of the highest grade subjects included in 
our curriculum, and likewise it is one of the most valuable as 
the output of the department has a twofold meaning. One is 
the excellent training which the boys receive, and the other is 
the valuable contribution which their lessons make to the 
printing needs of the school. 

A promising class of junior grade boys is now learning 
fundamentals, and as the privilege of running the press is what 
every boy works hard to gain, possibly in one more year we 
will be well supplied with able type setters as well as pressmen. 

As accuracy is one of the outstanding requirements, the 
lessons carried on in the shop, until they reach a very high grade 
of ability, must be closely supervised by the instructor. The 
running of the press is the part of printing most popular with 
the boys, and is so because it is a mechanical operation and does 
not require the same amount of brain power as is required in 
setting type and in proof corrections. Notwithstanding their 
preferences, if boys desire to be recognized as printers they 
must take their assignments as type setters. In fact, they must 
learn all the different lessons required in printing, otherwise 
they will be pressmen and not printers. 

The physical output of the shop over a twelve months period 
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in 1947-1948 totaled the printing of approximately 120,000 
forms. 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING: 


This is an art which many boys attempt but few achieve, 
as well developed muscular control and excellent judgment are 
real prerequisites in the carving and printing of a multi-colored 
design. A limited number of our highly trained and capable 
boys are able to carry through to completion this difficult lesson, 
with the printing of Christmas, Easter, and birthday cards, and 
the decoration and printing of programs and other like projects. 

Their work is ever a real incentive to our younger boys in 
training. Likewise, regular printing and linoleum block printing 
are excellent lessons for high grade boys to master. 


OCCUPATIONAL DIVISION OF EDUCATION: 


Many of the children following a full time school schedule 
are given occupational assignments for one and two periods 
daily. At this time they receive their basic training in various 
gardening activities, care of the animals, poultry, pets, the lily 


pool, gold fish, shoe repairing and other similar types of lessons. 
Later on these lessons will become of practical value to the 
children when the time comes from them to report regularly to 
assignments in our occupational departments. 


GARDENING 

Every child hails with delight the opportunity to report to 
a gardening schedule. Some have a definite preference for 
growing flowers, others prefer vegetables, while still others 
choose to rake and clean up the lawns for the privilege of using 
the wheelbarrow as they take away the debris. Some like caring 
for the lawns which permits them the use of a lawn mower, and 
using a lawn mower gives a boy real prestige as only trust- 


worthy boys are allowed this privilege. 

The same requirement of trustworthiness goes with the 
care of the animals, also the poultry and pets. It is an unwritten 
law that only boys who are trustworthy, have kind hearts, and 
good memories are trained for this very special responsibility. 
Needless to say boys who make this grade are ever in demand 
for like responsibilities when they leave the Educational Depart- 
ment. 
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SHOE REPAIRING 


This is a department which rates very high both as a prag. 
tical training department for high grade boys and as a valuable 
money-saving department for The Training School. It will be 
noted that high grade boys are specified for this work. Some 
people may not agree with this requirement but at the same 
time they will agree that a mentally deficient child may suffer 
from 2 poorly repaired shoe and never mention it until it be 
comes too painful. He will then hold up his foot and say: “See“ 
At once the cause is recognized and the nail is removed. Every. 
one admits that shoes should be carefully repaired and inspected, 
In our school shoeshop they are inspected before they are 
returned to the cottages from which they were received, and it 
is very seldom that work turned out in the shop is returned 
because of complaints. 

At the present time a highly experienced shoemaker and 
six boys clear the department weekly with ninety pairs of shoes 
the record for the week’s repairs. 

The care of the shop, equipment, and supplies are the initial 
duties of an apprentice, while the finishing, sorting, counting, 
and returning to their proper destinations are some of the 
responsibilities assigned to the advanced pupils. The all around 
training which these boys receive is valuable to them, as under- 
standing the shoe situation as they do, they use their influence 
with careless boys to teach them how to take care of their shoes 
As a rule they are successful in their efforts. 


When our children have completed their educations in the 
school department and are well trained and physically able to 
follow a full time occupational schedule, they are assigned for 
additional training to the departments in which the subjects for 
which they have been prepared are carried on. Thus between 
training and service there is close correlation. 

One of our aims with the occupational children is to provide 
them with more than one type training, which makes it possible 
for them to have variety in their occupational activities. Part 
time schedules to the farm and laundry for our boys, and part 
time kitchen and needlework assignments for our girls, would 
be typical of the plan followed in scheduling children to what 
might be considered their vocational activities. 

To be trusted and given responsibilities is the desire of 
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every child when they have reached this occupational status. 
If it is consistently remembered that mentally deficient children 
are only able to carry responsibility for a limited length of time, 
the recognition of their ambitions will be good for all concerned, 
put the limitation of their mental ability must never be for- 
gotten. 
The age-old principles of commendation rather than blame 
in the management of children, normal or mentally deficient, 


still stands. 
“Glorify necessary duties by privilege; not degrade by 


punishment.” 
Concluded 
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Announcements 


We are glad to announce for 1948 the courses for the 
training of teachers interested in special education at Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan at the Horace R, 
Rackman School of Special Education. From June 21 to July 
30 the College is offering a Master’s Degree program of the 
combined facilities of Michigan State Normal College and Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The College is offering: 


Methods of Teaching Slow-Learing Children 
Education and Social Control of Mentally Retarded 
Children 
Education of the Blind 
Mental Deficiency 
Mental Hygiene 
Speech Correction 
Education of Exceptional Children 
Mental Hygiene of Childhood and Adolescence 
Specialized Techniques and Practice in Their 
Application to the Teaching of Exceptional 
Children 
Seminar in Special Education 
Measurement and Diagnosis in Special Education 


The College has issued a very interesting pamphlet con- 
taining detailed information relative to these courses which 
may be obtained by writing to Dr. Francis E. Lord, Director 
of Special Education. 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON MENTAL HEALTH 


London—August 12-21, 1948 
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WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 
OF MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


A Practicum for Teachers and Supervisors of Mentally 
Retarded Children conducted by the Department of Educational 
Psychology of the School of Education, New York University, 
at Public School No. 99, 410 East 100th Street, New York City, 
July 6 to August 13, 1948. Registration at Washington Square, 
Tuesday, July 6; classes begin Wednesday, July 7. 


Psychology of Subnormal Children 
Methods and Materials for Teaching Mentally 


Retarded Children 
Practicum in Teaching Children with Retarded 


Mental Development (Practice) 
Guidance for Slow Learners (Occupational 


Education ) 
Administration and Supervision of Classes for 


Mentally Retarded Children 


Course descriptions, prerequisites, and hours for courses 


offered at Washington Square may be found in the 1948 sum- 
mer session bulletin of the School of Education. 
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Notes From The News Sheet* 


Menantico Colony is about the most beautiful place one 
ever saw these days. There is work going on in every place in 
on the farm and lovely spring flowers in the gardens, but the 
most beautiful garden is the orchard which is one mass of 
beauty. There does not seem to be room enough for one more 
flower on any tree. A ride among the trees is, indeed, a trip 
through fairyland. 

The herd is out and lots of young stock are feeding in green 
pastures. And pigs of every size are scampering around in the 
sun. By then you get to the lake which is like a huge mirror 
and, well, it certainly seems a good place to live. 

The Boys’ Clubs are to hold their big annual get-together 
on Friday. This means a joint meeting of all social and project 
clubs that have been going on all winter. The Star, Red, White 
and Blue, Victory, Santa Claus and Sayford Clubs—in all that 
means about 150 boys. We plan to have a fine program and 
Mr. Nash, Mr. Davies and our sponsors will be there to help 
us and have a good time with us. We know we are sure to have 
some good refreshments. 

It was nice to have Mr. Wilbur, Mr. Merithew and Mr. Nash 
at Assembly on Sunday. They sang several songs. They told 
us they went to school together when they were as small as the 
little Baker boys. They have always been good pals ever since. 

We are looking forward to a great many visitors in the § 
next few weeks. The Women’s Clubs will make their annual 
visit on Wednesday. They come from all over New Jersey. 
They are going to take a ride to the Colony and we hope the 
blossoms will still be beautiful for them to enjoy. In the after- 
noon we are going to have a School program for them and they 
will visit cottages and other places round the Institution. We 
hope they will have a fine visit. 


* These are copies of the notes as gathcred by the children for their monthly News 
Sheet.—Editor. 
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